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BY  FRED  L.  HADSEL,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science,  George  Washington  University 


WHEN  the  General  Assembly,  in  a  resolution  of 
November  21,  1947,  called  for  closer  coordination 
of  the  Specialized  Agencies,  it  underlined  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  organizations  in  promoting  inter¬ 
national  social  and  economic  welfare.  Although 
many  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  the  six  tech¬ 
nical  agencies  concerned  with  banking,  monetary 
stabilization,  civil  aviation,  telecommunications, 
postal  regulations  and  trade  before  they  become 
completely  effective  in  their  respective  fields,  al¬ 
most  all  of  them  have  made  substantial  progress 
during  the  past  year,*  By  contrast,  the  five  human 
welfare  agencies  in  the  fields  of  labor,  food,  educa¬ 
tion,  health,  and  refugees  have  advanced  at  a  much 
more  uneven  pace  toward  the  achievement  of  their 
goals.  Their  difficulties  arise  in  part  from  the  in¬ 
definite  scope  of  their  functions  and  the  lack  of 
any  objective  criterion  for  judging  fair  labor  condi¬ 
tions,  adequate  nutrition,  intellectual  understand¬ 
ing,  health,  or  refugee  welfare.  International  action 
in  most  of  these  fields,  moreover,  is  immediately 
subject  to  political  considerations  and  affected  by 
tensions  induced  elsewhere  in  the  world.  The  five 
human  welfare  organizations  are  also  at  markedly 
different  stages  of  development.  But  despite  many 
difficulties,  these  agencies  have  entered  new  areas 
of  action  and  undertaken  tasks  which  are  extend¬ 
ing  the  frontiers  of  international  cooperation.^ 
ILO  AND  LABOR  CONDITIONS 
The  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO), 
alone  among  the  Specialized  Agencies,  was  estab¬ 
lished  at  the  close  of  World  War  I  and  has  behind 
it  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  successful  operation. 
As  the  only  League  of  Nations  organization  to 
survive  the  political  debacle  of  the  thirties  and  the 

1.  F.  L.  Hadsel,  “Technical  Specialized  Agencies  of  the  U.N. 
— Finance,  Transport  and  Communication,  and  Trade,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  November  15,  1947. 

2.  L.  K.  Hyde,  Jr.,  “A  World-Wide  Humanitarian  Problem,” 
Department  of  State  Bulletin,  December  7,  1947,  pp.  1069-75. 
A  collection  of  documents  relating  to  these  agencies  may  be 
found  in  yearbook^  0}  the  United  Nations  (New  York,  1947), 
pp.  661-826. 


hostilities  of  the  early  forties,  the  ILO  has  acquired 
prestige  which  the  younger  agencies  have  not  yet 
attained. 

Although  the  ILO  continues  to  face  serious  prob¬ 
lems  in  carrying  out  its  objective  of  improving 
working  conditions  throughout  the  world,  it  has 
not  been  obliged  to  spend  as  much  of  its  time  and 
effort  on  organization,  selection  of  personnel  and 
determination  of  specific  functions  as  has  been 
true  of  other  human  welfare  agencies  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  ILO  set  the  pattern  of  its  post¬ 
war  operation  as  early  as  1944  in  the  historic  Phila¬ 
delphia  Charter,  that  added  a  series  of  social  activ¬ 
ities  to  the  more  specialized  labor  problems  with 
which  it  had  hitherto  been  primarily  concerned. 
At  Paris  in  1945,  before  the  other  agencies  were 
created,  the  ILO  brought  itself  into  harmony  with 
the  UN  and  entered  immediately  on  its  post-war 
porgram.^  Since  then  the  ILO,  to  which  fifty-five 
nations  belong,  has  held  two  general  conferences 
and  a  dozen  or  more  specialized  meetings,  and  has 
carried  forward  its  expanded  program  in  numer¬ 
ous  other  ways. 

INDUSTRIAL  COMMITTEES 

During  the  interwar  years  the  major  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  ILO  was  a  series  of  conventions  which 
created  a  network  of  international  obligations 
designed  to  improve  the  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment,  particularly  of  women,  children  and  mari¬ 
time  workers.**  Important  as  this  function  was 
— and  it  will  undoubtedly  remain  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  activity  of  the  organization — it  did  not 
provide  adequate  opportunities  for  discussion  and 
cooperation  within  particular  industries.  To  rem¬ 
edy  this  defect  the  ILO  has  launched  a  program 
of  seven  Industrial  Committees  in  the  fields  of 

3.  E.  S.  Hcdigcr,  “The  International  Labor  Organization  and 
the  United  Nations,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  June  i,  1946. 

4.  The  ILO  has  adopted  86  conventions.  Of  these  60  are  in 
force  and  have  received  from  2  to  35  ratifications.  ILO,  First 
Report  of  the  International  Labour  Organization  to  the  United 
Nations  (Geneva,  1947),  II,  46-54. 
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textiles,  inland  transport,  coal  mining,  metal  trades, 
iron  and  steel  production,  petroleum,  and  building 
trades.  Not  only  does  this  plan  result  in  an  inter¬ 
change  of  information  on  a  more  specific  basis 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible,  but  it  provides 
a  forum  where  proposals  for  improving  working 
conditions  can  be  developed  before  their  submis¬ 
sion  to  the  governing  body  of  the  ILO  for  appro¬ 
priate  action.’ 

The  Industrial  Committees,  like  the  rest  of  the 
labor  organization,  are  not  empowered  to  regulate 
the  practices  of  these  seven  industries  and  are  con¬ 
fined  merely  to  consultation  and  recommendation. 
Yet  in  spite  of  these  limitations,  the  committees 
illustrate  the  basic  principle  of  the  ILO  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  business,  labor  and  government  can 
cooperate  on  a  world-wide  basis  in  proposing  meth¬ 
ods  for  improvement  of  workers’  conditions.  This 
new  approach  has  been  so  successful,  in  fact,  that 
the  chairman  of  the  governing  body,  Sir  Guild- 
haume  Myrddin-Evans,  has  referred  to  it  as  the 
most  important  post-war  innovation  of  the  ILO.^ 

At  the  same  time,  the  ILO  has  not  neglected  the 
technic|ue  of  considering  labor  problems  on  a  re¬ 
gional  basis.  Since  19:56  it  has  held  three  confer¬ 
ences  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  last  being 
at  Mexico  City  in  April  1946.  It  also  convened  a 
preparatory  Asian  Regional  Conference  in  New 
Delhi,  India,  in  October  1947,  and  is  now  explor¬ 
ing  the  possibilities  of  establishing  a  similar  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Near  and  Middle  East.^  Other  activ¬ 
ities,  such  as  the  Joint  Maritime  Commission  which 
met  at  Geneva  in  September  1947,  the  mission  to 
Greece  which  is  currently  advising  the  Greek  gov¬ 
ernment  on  its  social  and  labor  legislation,  an  ex¬ 
tensive  series  of  publications,  and  special  research 
studies  also  figure  imjx)rtantly  in  the  program  of 
the  lLO.« 

The  central  responsibilities  of  the  ILO,  however, 
are  still  performed  by  its  annual  conference, 
which  held  its  thirtieth  session  in  Geneva  from 
June  19  to  July  ii,  1947.  The  forthright  discussions 
at  this  conference  demonstrated  beyond  any  doubt 
that  the  ILO  is  a  virile  agency  capable  of  acting 
on  the  complex  issues  involved  in  regulating  work¬ 
ing  conditions  throughout  the  world.  This  session 
drafted  a  number  of  important  conventions  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  labor  conditions  in  non- 

5.  Ihid.,  I,  109-16. 

6.  International  Labor  Conference,  "Provisional  Record,"  June 
19)  1947  (tnimeographed). 

7.  ILO,  First  Report  to  the  UN,  cited,  1,  117-22. 

8.  Among  these  publications  are  the  International  Labour  Re¬ 
view,  Legislative  Series,  Industrial  Safety  Survey,  Year-Book,  of 
Labour  Statistics,  documents  of  the  various  conferences,  almost 
200  monographs  on  problems  related  to  labor,  and  a  variety 
of  miscellaneous  reports. 


metropolitan  areas.  The  most  dd)ated  issue  at 
Geneva,  however,  was  the  proposal  by  the  UN 
Economic  and  Social  Council  that  the  ILO  take 
action  in  behalf  of  freedom  of  association  among 
workers  throughout  the  world.  Discussion  of  this 
question  not  only  marked  a  new  step  in  coopera¬ 
tion  between  the  UN  and  the  ILO,  but  raised 
basic  questions  concerning  political  and  economic 
rights.  In  the  resulting  controversy  sharp  differ¬ 
ences  became  evident  between  the  employer  and 
worker  delegates  over  the  open  or  closed  shop,  and 
between  the  Right  and  Left  wings  of  the  conference 
as  to  the  meaning  of  freedom.^ 

Realizing  that  a  satisfactory  convention  on  free¬ 
dom  of  association  could  not  be  drafted  immedi¬ 
ately,  the  conference  decided  to  postpone  final  ac¬ 
tion  on  this  question  until  its  1948  meeting  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco.  In  the  meantime 
it  passed  a  resolution  which  declared  that  employ¬ 
ers  and  workers  “without  distinction  whatsoever” 
have  an  inviolable  right  to  establish  and  join  or¬ 
ganizations,  that  both  groups  have  a  right  to  bar¬ 
gain  collectively,  and  that  appropriate  agencies 
should  be  created,  if  necessary,  to  ensure  the  right 
of  association.'®  The  conference  also  instructed  the 
governing  body  and  the  member  nations  to  con¬ 
sider  ways  and  means  of  assuring  freedom  of  as¬ 
sociation,  rights  of  collective  bargaining,  and  ade¬ 
quate  machinery  to  safeguard  these  principles  with¬ 
out  encroaching  on  national  sovereignty.  Finally, 
in  order  to  hasten  the  adoption  of  such  a  conven¬ 
tion,  the  ILO  agreed  to  dispense  with  its  usual  re¬ 
quirement  of  double  discussion,  whereby  the  pro¬ 
posed  convention  would  have  to  be  approved  by 
two  successive  conferences.  If  the  ILO  can  obtain 
agreement  among  its  labor,  employer  and  govern¬ 
mental  delegates  on  freedom  of  association  and  can 
secure  the  ratification  of  a  convention  to  this  effect 
by  the  member  nations,  this  agency  will  contribute 
to  the  welfare  of  workers  throughout  the  world, 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  its  place  as  one  of  the 
leading  specialized  organs  of  the  UN. 

FAO  AND  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
UN  (FAO)  rests  its  hopes  of  achieving  the  goal 
of  freedom  from  want  on  a  series  of  assumptions 
which  in  one  form  or  another  are  all  being  chal¬ 
lenged  at  the  present  moment.  As  a  result  FAO — 
in  spite  of  its  numerous  conferences,  fine  leader¬ 
ship,  many  publications,  and  emergency  efforts  to 

9.  “Provisional  Record,"  July  ii,  1947.  A  spirited  defense  of 
the  A.F.  of  L.  position  is  by  Robert  J.  Watt  in  the  American 
Federationist,  August  1947,  pp.  9-1 1. 

10.  First  Report  to  the  UN,  cited,  II,  347. 
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solve  the  food  crisis — has  faced  obstacles  which  at 
times  have  appeared  almost  insurmountable. 

FAO  plans  to  raise  standards  of  living,  expand 
production  and  distribution  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  improve  the  conditions  of  rural  popula¬ 
tions  by  means  of  intergovernmental  cooperation. 
Yet  in  a  world  situation  marked  by  such  strong 
political  tension  that  even  the  distribution  of  food 
to  prevent  starvation  is  a  highly  political  matter, 
the  achievement  of  wholehearted  international  co¬ 
operation  is  at  best  problematical.  Moreover,  since 
the  kind  and  amount  of  food  that  a  man  eats  is 
largely  determined  by  the  type  and  traditions  of 
the  society  in  which  he  lives,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  the  FAO  can  change  levels  of  nutrition  with¬ 
out  raising  industrial  production  and  increasing 
trade.  And  if  such  changes  prove  to  be  necessary, 
can  they  be  brought  about  by  the  means  of  inter¬ 
national  collaboration  available  to  FAO?  Still  an¬ 
other  underlying  premise  of  this  agency  is  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  welfare  of  the  producer  and  con¬ 
sumer  are  in  the  last  analysis  identical,  since  both 
will  benefit  under  the  conditions  of  an  expanding 
economy  which  FAO  seeks  to  promote.  The  pros¬ 
pect  of  surpluses,  however,  is  already  troubling 
certain  nations,  even  though  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  lacks  essential  food  requirements,  and 
in  the  immediate  future  FAO  is  not  likely  to  find 
the  producing  and  consuming  countries  in  har¬ 
mony  on  many  aspects  of  food  policy. 

Since  its  inception  at  the  Hot  Springs  conference 
of  1943  the  FAO  has  become  the  world’s  foremost 
information  agency  on  questions  of  agricultural 
products,  fisheries  and  forestry.  Not  only  has  it 
absorbed  the  International  Institute  of  Agriculture 
in  Rome,  which  for  some  forty  years  had  gathered 
and  published  data  on  agronomy,  but  the  FAO  has 
taken  the  lead  in  improving  statistical  practices” 
and  is  planning  a  world  census  of  agriculture  in 
1950.”  It  has  also  published  a  series  of  studies  on 
particular  products,  such  as  rice,  timber  and  fiber, 
and  has  dramatically  depicted  the  present  crisis  in 
its  World  Food  Survey  of  July  1947.” 

FAO  has  not  merely  relied  upon  its  publications 
to  perform  the  task  of  spreading  information,  for 
it  has  pioneered  in  sponsoring  a  number  of  confer- 

11.  FAO  helped  sponsor  the  International  Sutistical  Confer¬ 
ence,  September  6-18,  1947,  in  Washington.  See  Valentino 
Dore,  “World  Statistical  Confess.  The  Role  and  Work  of  the 
Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations  in 
International  Sutistics,’’  ECOSOC  Document  E/CN.3/WSC/a, 
August  20,  1947. 

12.  FAO,  Information  Service  Bulletin,  October  20,  1947, 
p.  12.  See  Conrad  Taeuber,  “World  Census  of  Agriculture,” 
International  Statistical  Conference  Document  ISC/109,  August 
7.  1947. 

13.  FAO,  Forettry  and  Forest  Produett,  World  Situation  1937- 
2946,  August  1946;  Report  of  the  Rice  Study  Group,  July  1947. 


ences  on  agricultural  problems,  as,  for  example, 
the  International  Timber  Conference  at  Marianske 
Lazne,  Czechoslovakia,  in  April-May  1947,  and 
jointly  with  the  International  Emergency  Food 
Council  the  Special  Cereals  Conference  at  Paris  in 
July  1947.  At  the  last  session  of  the  general  confer¬ 
ence,  held  in  Geneva  from  August  25  to  September 
II,  1947,  plans  were  made  to  continue  this  tech¬ 
nique  of  dispensing  information  and  improving 
prt^uction  methods.”  In  order  to  make  its  sources 
of  information  more  readily  available  throughout 
the  world,  FAO  is  taking  steps  to  establish  re¬ 
gional  offices  in  Europe,  the  Near  East,  Southern 
Asia  and  the  Far  East  which  are  being  built 
around  technical  services  now  being  performed  by 
FAO  personnel  in  these  areas.  It  has  also  helped 
to  create  national  FAO  committees  in  most  of  the 
fifty-four  member  states.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Washington  headquarters  of  FAO  have  been  ex¬ 
panded  and  strengthened  by  Director-General  Sir 
John  Boyd  Orr  until  its  staff  of  approximately  500 
is  equipped  to  handle  the  vast  quantities  of  data 
available  and  to  perfect  methods  of  securing  addi¬ 
tional  information. 

EFFORTS  TO  SOLVE  FOOD  PROBLEMS 

Despite  its  emphasis  on  the  collection  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  facts  concerning  agriculture,  FAO  has 
never  been  content  to  remain  purely  an  informa¬ 
tion-gathering  agency.  Although  the  constitution 
does  not  grant  broad  powers  to  the  Director-Gen¬ 
eral,  the  conference  or  the  World  Food  Council, 
FAO  nevertheless  provides  the  machinery  for  in¬ 
ternational  consultation  on  food  problems  and  has 
the  right  to  make  recommendations  to  its  member 
nations.  The  organization  has  exercised  this  right 
freely,  and  each  of  the  annual  conferences  and  a 
number  of  the  special  meetings  have  issued  pro¬ 
posals  concerning  the  production  and  allocation  of 
food  and  other  agricultural  products. 

In  order  to  put  to  work  the  technical  knowledge 
FAO  possesses  on  the  needs  of  a  particular  coun¬ 
try,  the  agency  may  send  out  special  missions  and 
technical  experts  when  they  are  requested.  One 
such  group  surveyed  the  agricultural  problems  of 
Greece  in  May  1946,  while  another  spent  several 
weeks  in  Poland  during  the  summer  of  1947,  and 
it  is  anticipated  that  this  kind  of  service  will  be 
more  and  more  frequently  requested  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.”  At  the  same  time  FAO  has  broadened  the 

14.  A  rice  conference  is  scheduled  for  the  Philippines  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  others  on  forestry  are  planned  for  Latin  America  and 
Asia  later  in  the  year.  For  summary  of  Geneva  conference, 
see  N.  E.  Dodd,  The  World  Toilet  over  itt  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Problemt  (Washington,  Department  of  State,  1947),  Pub¬ 
lication  3002. 

15.  FAO,  Report  of  the  FAO  Mittion  for  Greece  (Washing- 
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basis  of  its  consultation  with  other  international 
organizations.  Not  only  have  the  terms  of  its  co¬ 
operation  with  the  UN  been  defined,  but  this 
agency  is  authorized  to  establish  joint  committees 
with  the  ILO  and  UNESCO  and  is  working  close¬ 
ly  with  the  Interim  Commission  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  International  Children’s 
Emergency  Fund,  the  Pan  American  Union,  and 
the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  International 
Trade  Organization. 

The  food  crisis  following  World  War  II  put  an 
unexpected  strain  on  the  FAO.  In  order  to  cope 
with  this  emergency  Sir  John  Boyd  Orr  took  the 
lead  in  developing  new  machinery  within  its  gen¬ 
eral  framework.  The  first  move  in  this  direction 
was  made  in  May  1946,  when  the  International 
Emergency  Food  Council  (lEFC)  was  established 
to  replace  the  wartime  Combined  Food  Board  as 
an  advisory  group  on  the  allocation  of  food  sup¬ 
plies  to  areas  where  they  were  most  needed.  The 
next  and  far  more  momentous  step  proposed  by 
Sir  John  to  meet  the  shortage  was  the  creation  of 
a  World  Food  Board,  with  powers  to  stabilize 
agricultural  prices,  establish  a  food  reserve  and 
underwrite  the  disposal  of  surpluses.’^  At  the  Cop¬ 
enhagen  conference  of  September  1946  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Preparatory  Commission  on  World 
Food  Proposals  in  Washington  from  October  1946 
to  January  1947,  the  far-reaching  Orr  plan  was  re-' 
jected  in  favor  of  a  scheme  calling  for  a  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  FAO  itself  to  include  a  World  Food 
Council.*^  This  action,  which  was  strongly  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  United  States,  deprived  the  proposed 
independent  board  of  its  purchasing  and  regula¬ 
tory  functions,  and  created  instead  an  FAO  Coun¬ 
cil  of  eighteeen  nations  whose  powers  were  limited 
primarily  to  reviewing  the  food  situation  and 
making  recommendations.*®  In  line  with  its  man¬ 
date  the  new  council,  meeting  in  Washington  in 
November  1947,  made  plans  to  absorb  the  lEFC, 
set  up  a  Policy  Committee  on  Production  and  Dis¬ 
tribution,  and  formulate  recommendations  on  how 
to  meet  the  immediate  and  long-term  food  de¬ 
ficiencies.*^ 

Although  the  World  Food  Council  of  FAO  falls 

ton),  March  1947,  and  FAO,  Major  Finds  and  Recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  FAO  Mission  to  Poland  (Washington),  October 
•947- 

16.  FAO,  Proposals  for  a  World  Food  Board  (Washington), 
July  1946.  Sec  Blair  Bollcs,  “World  Nutrition  and  Agrarian 
Stability,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  December  i,  1946. 

17.  FAO,  Report  of  the  FAO  Preparatory  Commission  on 
World  Food  Proposals  (Washington),  February  1947. 

18.  FAO,  Information  Service  Bulletin,  October  20,  1947, 
pp.  4-8. 

19.  FAO,  Council  of  FAO,  Report  of  the  First  Session,  Novem¬ 
ber  4-11,  1947. 


far  short  of  the  original  Orr  proposals,  it  still  rep¬ 
resents  a  significant  improvement  in  the  mechan¬ 
ism  for  international  consultation  on  food  and 
agricultural  questions.  Thus  strengthened,  FAO  is 
without  doubt  better  equipped  to  face  the  present 
crisis  and  prepare  for  the  future.  However,  two 
of  the  leading  agricultural  countries,  Russia  and 
Argentina,  have  failed  to  join  the  organization.  If 
the  recent  proposal  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Anderson  of  November  21,  1947  for  a  separate 
conference  of  food-producing  nations,  and  his  pro¬ 
gram  for  stimulating  agricultural  production  un¬ 
der  the  Act  of  December  30,  1947  are  carried  out, 
even  the  United  States  may  be  charged  with  taking 
independent  action.^**  Yet  without  the  wholeheart¬ 
ed  cooperation  of  all  its  member  nations  FAO’s 
usefulness  and  prestige  will  be  seriously  impaired, 
for  only  by  remaining  the  focal  point  of  interna¬ 
tional  action  concerning  agricultural  products  can 
this  agency  continue  to  make  a  notable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  welfare  of  the  world. 

WORLD-WIDE  CULTURAL  UNITY: 
UNESCO 

Since  the  UN  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization  (UNESCO)  is  concerned  with 
ideas  in  a  world  which  is  acutely  aware  of  ideo¬ 
logical  conflicts,  this  Specialized  Agency  has  been 
particularly  sensitive  to  the  divergent  approaches 
to  international  problems.  Some  of  its  member  na¬ 
tions  have  felt  that  UNESCO  should  be  little  more 
than  a  clearing  house  for  cultural  cooperation, 
while  others  have  held  that  the  organization  should 
be  active  in  its  handling  of  the  problem  of  interna¬ 
tional  understanding.  Still  others  have  complained 
that  UNESCO  is  abandoning  the  dignified  role  of 
exchanging  scholarly  information,  while  their  op¬ 
ponents  charge  that  the  organization  is  too  intel¬ 
lectual  and  aloof  from  the  problems  of  mass  com¬ 
munication. 

At  every  turn  during  the  past  two  years 
UNESCO  has  also  been  forced  to  harmonize  the 
point  of  view  of  the  optimists,  who  have  thought 
that  it  should  undertake  anything  and  everything, 
with  that  of  the  realists,  who  have  insisted  upon 
tailoring  the  projects  to  fit  a  limited  budget.  There 
have  been  in  addition,  those  who  believe  that 
UNESCO  must  have  a  particular  political  point 
of  view,  while  others — among  them  Director-Gen¬ 
eral  Julian  Huxley — insist  that  it  need  not  take 
sides  among  the  competing  ideologies.^*  However, 
nations  in  the  Russian  orbit  have  interpreted  the 

20.  New  Yor/^  Times,  November  21,  1947.  FAO,  Press  Re¬ 
lease,  January  8,  1948. 

21.  Byron  Dexter,  UNESCO:  Its  Purpose  and  Its  Philosophy 
(Washington,  Public  Affairs  Press,  1946). 
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unwillingness  of  UNESCO  to  sponsor  their  po¬ 
litical  views  as  an  indication  that  it  is  an  organ  of 
the  Western  democracies.  In  spite  of  repeated  ef¬ 
forts,  therefore,  UNESCO  has  not  been  able  to 
bridge  the  gap  between  East  and  West  which  has 
appeared  elsewhere  in  the  realm  of  international 
politics.^^ 

The  varying  views  concerning  the  proper  role  of 
UNESCO  may  in  part  be  explained  by  its  mixed 
heritage.  One  parental  body  was  the  International 
Committee  on  Intellectual  Cooperation  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  which  had  successfully  operated 
within  a  limited  area  of  cultural  exchange  before 
the  war.  The  second  predecessor  was  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Allied  Ministers  of  Education  in  London, 
which  began  in  1942  to  plan  for  educational  re¬ 
habilitation  after  the  end  of  hostilities.  In  1944  the 
Department  of  State  advanced  a  program  which 
envisaged  a  UN  agency  for  educational  recon¬ 
struction,  and  the  successful  establishment  of  a 
prominent  security  organization  at  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  conference  inspired  educators  to  propose  an 
international  agency  for  educational,  scientific  and 
cultural  advancement.  Drawing  upon  the  strength 
of  these  several  movements  and  capitalizing  on  the 
upsurge  of  idealism  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  Lon¬ 
don  conference  of  November  1945  drafted  a  con¬ 
stitution  which  was  broad  enough  to  include  all 
the  aspirations  of  the  various  delegations  yet  suffi¬ 
ciently  flexible  to  provide  a  basis  for  almost  every 
kind  of  intellectual  program.^^ 

The  all-embracing  language  of  the  constitution 
permitted  the  scattering  of  UNESCO  activities 
in  every  direction.  As  a  result,  the  paramount  task 
at  the  Mexico  City  conference  of  November- 
December  1947  down  the  ambitious 

program  outlined  the  year  before  at  the  Paris  con¬ 
ference  to  fit  a  budget  of  less  than  $8  million.  At 
the  same  time,  UNESCO  has  attempted  to  impose 
a  greater  unity  upon  the  program,  for  the  Paris 
conference  had  paid  little  more  than  lip  service  to 
the  principle  that  all  of  the  projects  should  be  di¬ 
rected  toward  the  preservation  of  peace.  .In  this 
fashion  the  Mexico  City  conference  made  the  1948 
program  more  practical,  more  productive  and 
sharper  in  fr>cus  on  its  goal.^^ 

The  first  of  the  major  undertakings  of  UNESCO, 

22.  Byron  Dexter,  “UNESCX)  Faces  Two  Worlds,”  Foreign 
Affairs,  April  1947,  pp.  388-407. 

23.  C.  M.  Thompson,  “The  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cul¬ 
tural  Organization  of  the  United  Nations,”  Foreign  Policy  Re¬ 
ports,  February  15,  1946.  See  also  Department  of  State,  Defense 
of  Peace:  Piocuments  Relating  to  UNESCO  (Washington, 
1947),  Publication  2821. 

24.  K.  S.  Davis,  “TTic  Program  of  UNESCO,  1948,"  UNESCO, 
U.S.  Delegation,  Second  Session,  General  Conference,  Mexico 
City,  November  1947,  Report  No.  6  (mimeographed). 


the  reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  war-devas¬ 
tated  areas,  evoked  a  sharp  debate  at  the  Paris  and 
Mexico  City  conferences  between  those  who  sought 
to  direct  all  of  the  agency’s  efforts  toward  relief 
and  those  who  maintained  that  projects  of  this  na¬ 
ture  should  not  obscure  the  long-range  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  the  organization.  The  latter  point  of 
view,  which  was  shared  by  the  United  States,  pre¬ 
vailed,  and  UNESCO  has  undertaken  to  stimulate 
efforts  to  furnish  the  war-torn  countries  with  text¬ 
books,  paper,  scientific  instruments  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  facilities,  without,  however,  trying  to  carry 
out  the  entire  task  itself.  Although  UNESCO  is 
spending  over  $1.3  million  in  this  connection  in 
1947-48,  it  is  working  primarily  through  cooperat¬ 
ing  groups,  such  as  the  American  Commission  for 
International  Educational  Reconstruction  which 
has  raised  over  |ioo  million  to  aid  the  re-estab¬ 
lishment  of  schools  in  the  war-damaged  areas. 
UNESCO  has  also  sent  some  fifty  sets  of  tools  to 
these  countries  to  help  them  construct  their  own 
scientific  apparatus  and  make  basic  repairs  on 
school  buildings,  and  has  directed  such  other  aid 
as  is  available  to  areas  where  it  is  most  needed. 

In  another  field,  that  of  education,  UNESCO 
is  dedicated  to  what  has  been  described  as  a  “long¬ 
term,  world-scale  attack  on  ignorance.”  But  it  has 
recognized  that  ignorance  is  so  universal  that  the 
only  feasible  way  of  tackling  such  a  gigantic  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  undertake  certain  “pilot  projects.”  Not 
only  do  these  test  cases  provide  a  means  of  achiev¬ 
ing  specific  goals,  but  the  experience  gained  from 
them  should  indicate  ways  of  handling  future  pro¬ 
jects.  Thus  the  program  of  reducing  illiteracy  was 
put  into  practice  in  Haiti,  where  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Haitian  government  UNESCO  will  teach 
the  entire  population  of  a  .selected  area  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  education.  Another  “pilot  project”  has 
taken  the  form  of  Field  Scientific  Cooperative  Of¬ 
fices  in  South  America,  Middle  East,  South  Asia 
and  China,  consisting  of  teams  of  scientists  in¬ 
structed  to  gather  and  disseminate  information  as 
well  as  train  local  scientists.  Among  other  similar 
projects  with  which  UNESCO  has  sought  to  pro¬ 
mote  international  understanding  was  the  Seminar- 
Workshop  held  during  July  and  August  1947  for 
more  than  sixty  educators  at  Sevres,  France.^’  On 
the  basis  of  this  experience  UNESCO  plans  to  hold 
four  similar  meetings  during  the  coming  year. 

The  most  dramatic  experiment  undertaken  by 
UNESCO  in  the  natural  sciences  is  the  Hylean 
Amazon  project.  This  program  calls  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  in  this  vast  area,  touching  ten  countries 

25.  R.  F.  McCoy,  “Report  on  the  UNESCO  Seminar  on  Edu¬ 
cation  for  International  Understanding,”  The  National  Catholic 
Educational  Association  Bulletin,  November  1947,  pp.  37*52. 
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and  draining  territory  for  thousands  of  square 
miles,  of  a  center  of  scientific  inquiry  at  the  Geeldi 
Museum  at  Belem  de  Para,  Brazil,  for  the  purpose 
of  surveying  the  resources  and  peoples  of  this  large¬ 
ly  unexplored  basin.  The  project,  which  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  representative  proposed  to  the  Executive 
Board  in  April  1947,  is  being  undertaken  not  only 
for  its  inherent  value  in  developing  this  and  other 
tropical  regions,  but  also  because  it  will  be  a  pio¬ 
neer  step  toward  intergovernmental  and  inter¬ 
agency  cooperation  in  the  field  of  scientific  en¬ 
deavor. 

In  stimulating  cultural  exchange,  UNESCO  is 
planning  to  award  twenty-five  to  thirty  fellowships 
I  from  its  own  funds  and  hopes  to  supervise  the  as- 
'  signment  of  many  others  in  order  that  scholars, 
students  and  workers  may  travel  more  extensively. 
At  the  same  time  the  agency  is  giving  financial  aid 
to  organizations  devoted  to  the  interchange  of 
I  ideas,  such  as  the  International  Council  of  Scien- 
I  tific  Unions. 

J  Although  the  preamble  of  UNESCO’s  consti- 
I  tution  dramatically  states  that  “wars  begin  in  the 
minds  of  men,”  it  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  as 
yet  the  minds  of  men  are  considered  by  many  gov¬ 
ernments  as  entirely  subject  to  domestic  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and  hence  not  a  fit  field  for  international  en¬ 
deavor.  In  the  councils  of  UNESCO  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  lead  in  urging  the  expansion 
of  mass  communication  and  the  lowering  of  bar¬ 
riers  to  freedom  of  information.  At  Mexico  City, 
however,  this  view  was  attacked  by  the  Polish  dele¬ 
gation  as  an  effort  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  dominate  UNESCO  and  to  use  it  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  “American  cultural  imperialism.”  Al¬ 
though  the  majority  of  the  conference  did  not  sup¬ 
port  the  Polish  position,  it  recognized  the  need  to 
examine  the  misunderstandings  which  could  lead 
to  such  charges  and  decided  to  emphasize  the  So- 
*  cial  Tension  Project.  Participants  in  this  study 
are  instructed  to  identify  the  influences  causing  in¬ 
ternational  suspicion  in  order  that  these  barriers 
to  mutual  understanding  may  be  removed.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  UNESCO  laid  plans  at  Mexico  City  to 
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from  thirty-two  to  forty  nations  in  the  past  year, 
and  the  National  Commissions  —  on  which 
UNESCO  heavily  relies  in  broadening  its  influ¬ 
ence  among  the  peoples  of  the  world — have  also 
increased  from  one  to  fifteen.  The  most  encourag¬ 
ing  sign,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  recent  con¬ 
ference  demonstrated  UNESCO’s  ability  to  ad¬ 
vance  international  intellectual  cooperation  in  spite 
of  political  differences  among  its  member  nations. 

HIGHER  STANDARDS  OF  HEALTH:  WHO 

Since  it  has  traditionally  been  possible  to  secure 
greater  cooperation  on  matters  of  health  than  on 
almost  any  other  international  problem,  the  pro¬ 
posed  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  is  be¬ 
ing  established  under  exceptionally  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  Before  the  war  the  International  Public 
Health  Office,  founded  in  Paris  in  1907,  was  highly 
praised  for  its  valuable  service  in  gathering  in¬ 
formation  concerning  disease.^^  Likewise  the 
Health  Organization  of  the  League  of  Nations 
had  an  even  finer  record,  both  as  a  clearing  house 
for  epidemiological  data  and  as  an  agency  active 
in  improving  health  standards  and  services,  while 
the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  was  until  re¬ 
cently  the  only  organization  in  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  to  obtain  the  universal  support  of  the  Latin 
American  states.  The  outbreak  of  World  War  II 
seriously  curtailed  the  operations  of  the  world-wide 
health  organizations,  which,  however,  never  ceased 
to  function.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  some 
of  their  work  was  picked  up  and  expanded  by 
UNRRA,  whose  program  in  this  respect  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  countries  of  all  political  alignments. 

Since  international  health  cooperation  was  not 
marred  by  political  disputes  during  the  war,  the 
prospects  for  re-establishing  a  world-wide  health 
organization  were  unusually  bright.  At  the  San 
Francisco  conference  it  was  recognized  that  health 
was  a  proper  field  for  UN  activity,  and  one  of  the 
early  resolutions  of  the  Economic  and  Social  Coun¬ 
cil  recommended  the  calling  of  a  conference  to 
create  an  international  health  agency.^^ 

Two  principles  emerged  during  this  conference. 


I  take  a  more  active  role  in  propagating  interna- 
I  tional  accord  by  furnishing  materials  to  be  used 
I  by  radio  and  other  mass  media.  In  a  similar  spirit 
I  it  is  giving  attention  to  the  problems  of  a  UN  radio 
;  network  or,  in  the  event  that  this  fails  to  materi¬ 
alize,  to  a  network  operated  by  UNESCO  itself. 

As  a  result  of  the  discussions  at  Mexico  City, 
UNESCO  achieved  a  more  closely  knit  program 
and  greater  confidence  in  its  ability  to  accomplish 
its  objectives.  Although  the  Soviet  Union  has  not 
joined,  membership  in  the  agency  has  increased 


held  in  New  York  in  June-July  1946,  which  tow¬ 
ered  above  the  multitude  of  technical  questions 
attending  the  creation  of  a  World  Health  Organ¬ 
ization.  Realizing  that  disease  is  not  curbed  by 
political  boundaries,  the  architects  of  the  new 
agency  aimed  first  of  all  at  universality,  and  sec- 

26.  In  1946  fifty-nine  countries  were  members  of  this  office. 
For  history  of  this  and  other  early  health  organizations  see 
R.  D.  Masters,  "International  Organization  in  the  Field  of 
Public  Health"  (Washington,  Carnegie  Endowment,  1947) 
(mimeographed),  pp.  13-22. 

27.  Resolution  of  February  15,  1946. 
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ondly  at  making  the  proposed  organization  more 
powerful  than  its  predecessors.^* 

The  vast  majority  of  the  conference  delegations 
believed  that  political  considerations  should  be  sub¬ 
ordinated  to  the  overriding  fact  that  nonparticipa¬ 
tion  would  greatly  impair  the  effectiveness  of  the 
new  agency.  As  a  result,  ratification  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  constitution  by  all  sixty-six  of  the  attending 
nations  was  made  as  easy  as  possible.  The  con¬ 
ferees  also  provided  that  WHO  should  take  over 
the  functions  formerly  carried  out  by  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Public  Health  Office  of  Paris  and  the  Health 
Organization  of  the  League  and  responded  to 
UNRRA’s  request  to  assume  responsibility  for  the 
health  projects  it  had  established  in  areas  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Axis.  The  conference  similarly 
agreed  that  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Organiza¬ 
tion  should  be  integrated  into  the  world  organ¬ 
ization,  and  that  regional  health  offices  and  com¬ 
mittees  should  be  established  as  part  of  WHO 
where  none  previously  existed. 

The  New  York  conference  also  took  steps  to 
provide  WHO  with  as  much  power  in  the  field  of 
international  health  as  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
participating  states.  Although  WHO  remains  es¬ 
sentially  dependent  upon  the  voluntary  coopera¬ 
tion  of  its  member  nations,  it  requires  the  delega¬ 
tions  to  report  regularly  on  improvements  in  their 
country’s  health  laws  and  to  submit  all  conventions 
adopted  by  the  Health  Assembly  to  their  govern¬ 
ment  within  eighteen  months.  Moreover,  the  As¬ 
sembly  is  given  broad  regulatory  powers  over  san¬ 
itary  and  quarantine  requirements,  nomenclature 
of  diseases  and  standards  of  pharmaceutical  prod¬ 
ucts  moving  in  international  commerce,  and  these 
decisions  become  binding  unless  a  member  nation 
expressly  reserves  or  rejects  them.  This  important 
innovation  in  the  powers  of  WHO  should  greatly 
speed  the  enactment  of  health  regulations,  since 
failure  to  ratify  such  proposals  is  usually  due  to 
inertia  rather  than  actual  opposition.  At  the  same 
time,  WHO  will  be  equipped  to  send  teams  of 
experts  to  assist  member  states  in  epidemiological 
control  or  health  service  administration.  It  will  also 
disburse  fellowships  and  grants  for  health  educa¬ 
tion  and  foster  research  in  problems  of  health. 
Finally,  one  of  its  chief  purposes  will  be  to  develop 
strong  national  and  local  health  services  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

Prior  to  the  first  session  of  the  Health  Assembly, 
scheduled  for  mid-1948,  WHO  has  been  function- 

28.  Department  of  State,  International  Health  Conference;  New 
Yorh,  N.  Y.,  fune  tg  to  22,  7946  (Washington,  1946),  Pub¬ 
lication  2703;  W.  R.  Sharp,  “The  New  Health  Organization,” 
The  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  July  1947,  pp. 
509-30. 


ing  through  an  Interim  Commission,  composed  of 
eighteen  nations  representing  all  parts  of  the  world,  ° 
which  has  been  concerned  with  the  two  major  * 
questions  of  making  the  proposed  agency  universal 
and  of  perfecting  its  machinery  for  international 
cooperation.^^  The  most  immediate  problem  facing  ^ 
the  commission  is  the  ratification  of  the  constitu-  j 
tion,  for  until  this  is  accomplished  the  interim  or-  ^ 

ganization  is  obliged  to  operate  on  a  limited  ° 

budget  and  is  unable  to  undertake  many  of  its  ^ 

planned  projects.^®  So  far  twenty-five  nations  have  ^ 

formally  joined  this  organization.  The  United  " 

States  (Congress,  which  failed  to  pass  the  necessary  ^ 

legislation  in  1947  because  of  the  pressure  of  other  ^ 

business,  is  expected  to  approve  American  mem-  I 

bership  in  the  organization  during  the  current  ^ 

session,  and  this  action  will  probably  encourage 
a  number  of  other  ratifications  and  lead  to  the  es-  ° 
tablishment  of  WHO  as  a  full-fledged  agency  early  [ 
this  year.  Among  these  potential  members  is  the  ^ 
Soviet  Union  whose  representatives  are  taking  part  ^ 
in  the  work  of  the  Interim  C)ommission.  ^ 

The  Interim  (Dommission  has  also  been  engaged 
in  taking  over  the  duties  of  the  older  health  organ-  ^ 
izations.  It  has  consolidated  the  information  gaih-  ^ 
ering  functions  of  the  International  Public  Health  ^ 
Office  and  League  Health  Organization  and  has  * 
established  WHO  as  the  most  important  publisher  | 
of  world  health  statistics.^*  More  dramatic,  how¬ 
ever,  has  been  assumption  of  the  health  work  of  * 
UNRRA,  which  has  plunged  the  Interim  Cx)m-  ^ 
mission  into  such  fields  of  operations  as  the  mis-  ^ 
sion  for  malaria  control  in  Greece,  medical  educa¬ 
tion  rehabilitation  for  China,  and  the  fellowship 
program  for  all  countries  formerly  aided  by  j  ! 
UNRRA.  Perhaps  the  most  spectacular  action  of 
all  was  the  recent  aid  which  the  commission  gave 
in  mobilizing  medical  services  and  dispatching 
over  four  million  cubic  centimeters  of  vaccine  to  ' 
help  fight  the  cholera  epidemic  in  Egypt.^^ 

The  commission,  moreover,  has  not  been  content  j 
to  await  the  formal  establishment  of  WHO  before  .  ' 
develojiing  a  program  of  international  health  co-  1  | 

29.  H.  van  Zilc  Hyde,  “Second  Session  of  Interim  Commission 
of  World  Health  Organization,"  Department  of  State  Bulletin, 
December  22,  1946,  pp.  1134-36;  “TTiird  Session  of  the  Interim 
Commission  of  the  World  Health  Organization,”  ibid..  May  18, 
i947»  PP-  971*73;  WHO,  “Report  of  the  Fourth  Session  of  the 
Interim  Commission”  (mimeographed),  September  19,  1947- 

30.  The  Interim  Commission  is  operating  on  a  budget  of  $2.5 
million  for  1947  of  which  $i  million  was  loaned  by  the  UN 
and  $1.5  million  donated  by  UNRRA.  A  tentative  budget  of 
S4.8  million  is  planned  for  the  first  year  of  full-scale  operation. 

31.  In  addition  to  its  own  records,  WHO  is  publishing  the 

Weekly  Epidemiological  Record,  the  Chronicle  of  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  Bulletin  of  World  Health  Organita- 
tion,  and  the  Quarterly  Digest  of  Health  Legislation.  | 

32.  B.  Chisholm,  "WHO:  A  Progress  Report,”  United  Nations 
Weekly  Bulletin,  November  18,  1947,  pp.  669-71. 
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operation.  At  its  meeting  in  April  1947,  for  ex- 
1  ample,  the  commission  selected  the  problems  to 
which  it  would  give  priority — malaria,  tuberculosis, 
venereal  disease,  influenza  and  infant  mortality — 
and  appointed  committees  of  experts  to  develop 
}  recommendations  as  to  the  WHO  programs  in 

I  these  fields.  In  developing  working  relations  with 
other  UN  organizations,  the  Interim  Commission 
has  begun  to  draft  agreements  with  FAO, 
j  UNESCO,  and  the  UN  itself,  and  to  plan  tech- 
i  nical  assistance  to  the  International  Children’s 
j  Fund.  This  process  of  harmonizing  operations  and 
eliminating  duplication  will  of  necessity  require 
!  further  discussion  as  WHO  establishes  itself  more 
firmly. 

In  spite  of  the  delay  accompanying  its  formal 
organization,  WHO  appears  to  have  brighter  pros¬ 
pects  than  almost  any  other  UN  Specialized  Agency. 
!  Although  the  degree  of  cooperation  which  may  be 
I  extended  by  the  Soviet  Union  is  still  uncertain, 
!  and  the  question  of  admitting  Spain  has  not  yet 
'  been  considered  by  the  Health  Assembly,  the  pro¬ 
posed  agency  has  been  able  to  avoid  the  political 
controversies  which  have  distracted  many  of  the 
other  organizations  in  the  field  of  economic  and 
i  social  activity.  Since  WHO  will  clearly  be  the 
!  dominant  organization  in  the  field  of  international 
I  health  problems  and  is  already  successfully  engaged 

I  in  various  field  services,  it  may  be  expected  to  sur¬ 
pass  the  achievements  of  its  predecessors. 

AID  TO  REFUGEES:  IRO 

The  proposed  International  Refugee  Organiza- 
j  tion  (IRO)  is  the  most  recent  arrival  among  the 
!  human  welfare  agencies,  and  it  has  been  more 
I  seriously  hampered  by  explosive  political  issues 
i  than  any  of  the  other  intergovernmental  organ¬ 
izations.  Not  only  have  these  controversies  delayed 
the  full  establishment  of  IRO  as  a  Specialized 
j  Agency,  but  they  have  weakened  its  constitutional 
I  powers  and,  along  with  financial  reasons,  have 
I  caused  its  membership  to  be  limited  to  less  than 
half  of  the  UN.” 

In  assuming  responsibility  for  repatriation,  for- 
I  merly  carried  out  by  UNRR  A,  the  IRO  has  stepped 
J  squarely  into  the  middle  of  the  conflict  between 
j  East  and  West  over  whether  the  remaining  mil- 
I  lion  refugees  and  displaced  persons  in  Europe 
!  should  be  forced  to  return  to  their  native  countries. 
In  caring  for  the  camps  of  displaced  persons — pre¬ 
viously  administered  jointly  by  the  cxrcupation 
forces  and  UNRRA — IRO  has  undertaken  a  tre- 
I  mendous  job  without  really  adequate  funds.  In 

j  33-  For  background  summary,  sec  P.  M.  Malin,  “The  Refugee: 

A  Problem  for  International  Organization,”  International  Or- 
f  ganixation,  September  1947,  pp.  443-59. 


giving  the  refugees  legal  and  political  protection, 
hitherto  provided  by  the  Inter-C^vernmental  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Refugees  (IGC),  IRO  has  not  only  en¬ 
countered  the  disapproval  of  the  Eastern  Euro¬ 
pean  nations — which  contend  that  refugees  are  not 
entitled  to  assistance — but  has  also  interceded  with 
a  number  of  powers  which  are  highly  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  these  persons.”  Finally,  in  attempting 
to  resettle  as  many  of  the  refugees  as  possible,  IRO 
has  encountered  a  lack  of  willingness  on  the  part 
of  many  nations  to  negotiate  immigration  agree¬ 
ments. 

Only  moderate  difficulty  was  encountered  by  the 
UN  in  drafting  the  organizational  pattern  of  the 
International  Refugee  Organization,  composed  of 
a  General  Council  in  which  each  member  partici¬ 
pates,  a  nine-man  Executive  Committee  elected  by 
the  Council,  and  a  Secretariat  headed  by  a  Direc¬ 
tor-General.  No  agreement  could  be  reached,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  scope  of  the  new  agency’s  duties.  The 
Eastern  European  nations,  as  the  countries  of  ori¬ 
gin,  wished  to  make  repatriation  the  chief  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  IRO  and  sought  to  require  the  refu¬ 
gees  to  return  to  their  native  lands.  The  Western 
democracies,  as  the  countries  responsible  for  the 
care  of  the  refugees,  refused  to  permit  forced  re¬ 
patriation  and  obtained  a  clause  in  the  constitu¬ 
tion  to  this  effect.  The  same  division  of  opinion 
existed  over  the  powers  of  the  IRO  to  maintain  the 
refugees  and  displaced  persons.  The  East  wished 
to  exclude  approximately  600,000  Poles,  Balts, 
Yugoslavs  and  Russians  from  being  classified  as 
bona  fide  refugees  and  thereby  entitled  to  aid.  The 
West,  on  the  other  hand,  denied  that  the  bulk  of 
these  people  were  traitors  and  insisted  that  unless 
they  were  clearly  war  criminals  or  quislings  they 
had  a  right  to  the  protection  of  IRO. 

On  the  role  of  resettlement  in  the  program  of 
the  proposed  refugee  organization  there  existed  a 
three-way  divergence  of  opinion.  The  countries  of 
origin  wished  to  eliminate  this  responsibility  of 
IRO  completely.  The  Western  nations  favored  re¬ 
settlement,  both  as  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem  and  as  a  means  of  reducing  the  financial 
burden  of  maintaining  the  camps,  but  they  did 
not  wish  to  accept  an  over-all  obligation  themselves 
either  to  take  the  refugees  or  to  support  the  cost 
of  re-establishing  these  groups  in  other  lands.  How¬ 
ever,  those  countries  which  expressed  an  interest 
in  receiving  the  refugees  sought  to  obtain  finan- 

34.  The  Intcr-Governmcntal  Committee  was  established  in 
1938  to  protect  and  resettle  Central  European  and  Spanish 
refugees.  During  the  war  the  IGC  aided  almost  all  refugees, 
including  bearers  of  Nansen  Passports  from  the  World  War  I 
period,  except  those  under  UNRRA.  As  of  January  1946,  there 
were  thirty-six  members  of  the  IGC,  including  the  United 
States,  Russia,  Britain,  and  France. 
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cial  assistance  from  the  other  members  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  organization.  As  a  compromise,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  member  nations  would  not  be 
obligated  to  take  refugees  and  that  financial  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  large-scale  resetdement  program 
should  be  voluntary.  This  pleased  neither  the  East¬ 
ern  nations  nor  the  countries  of  settlement  and  has 
rendered  somewhat  more  difficult  the  undertaking 
of  a  long-range  resettlement  program.^'  At  the 
same  time,  this  decision  has  not  prevented  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  considerable  resettlement  financed  from 
the  regular  budget  of  the  organization. 

The  constitution  of  IRO,  as  finally  approved  by 
the  General  Assembly  on  December  16,  1946,  had 
been  somewhat  weakened  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
the  Eastern  nations  to  participate  in  the  new 
agency.  However,  none  of  the  nations  supporting 
the  Russian  point  of  view  has  joined,  and  ratifica¬ 
tion  by  other  countries  has  proceeded  slowly.  For 
the  past  year,  therefore,  IRO  has  operated  through 
a  Preparatory  Commission. 

Because  of  the  delay  in  ratification,  the  commis¬ 
sion  has  been  forced  to  borrow  money  from  the 
UN,  ask  for  voluntary  advances  from  member 
states,  and  operate  on  a  month  to  month  basis  ever 
since  it  assumed  full  operating  responsibilities  on 
July  I,  1947.^^  Even  when  the  agency  is  fully  es¬ 
tablished,  Its  financial  problems  though  improved 
will  not  be  solved,  for  quotas  were  assigned  to  the 
participating  nations  on  the  unfulfilled  assumption 
that  IRO  would  receive  100  per  cent  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  budget  rather  than  the  75  per  cent  which, 
because  of  its  small  membership,  it  will  actually 
get.  The  working  capital  of  IRO  is  considerably 
less  than  even  the  modest  estimates  prepared  by  the 
General  Assembly.^^ 

RESETTLEMENT  PROJECTS 

As  the  work  of  the  refugee  organization  con¬ 
tinues,  the  task  of  repatriating  refugees  and  dis¬ 
placed  persons  will  become  progressively  less  im¬ 
portant,  since  almost  seven  million  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  eight  million  refugees  have  returned  home, 
and  most  of  the  remaining  million  represent  the 
hard  core  of  unrepatriables.^®  Nevertheless,  IRO 
encourages  voluntary  return  of  refugees  and  dis¬ 
placed  persons,  and  during  the  last  half  of  1947 

35.  See  E.  W.  Schryver,  “The  International  Refugee  Organ¬ 
ization;  Conflicts  and  Future”  (New  York,  American  Institute 
of  International  Information,  1947)  (mimeographed). 

36.  D.  Persinger,  “Report  on  the  Preparatory  Commission  for 
the  IRO,”  Department  of  State  Bulletin,  July  13,  1947,  p.  63. 

37.  The  Provisional  Committee  of  IRO  has  a  budget  of  ap¬ 
proximately  St  15  million  for  fiscal  year  1947-48.  The  Unit^ 
States  joined  July  i,  1947. 

38.  Department  of  State,  The  Displaced  Persons  Problem 
(Washington,  1947),  Publication  2899,  p.  12. 


nearly  85,000  from  the  western  zones  of  Gcr-  ; 
many  and  Austria  were  aided  in  this  fashion. 
The  responsibility  for  maintaining  the  refugees 
and  giving  them  legal  and  political  protection  will  | 
be  a  major  portion  of  the  agency’s  effort  for  some  1 
time  to  come.  Those  receiving  food,  clothing,  shel-  | 
ter  or  grants-in-aid  amount  to  over  650,000,  while  j 
an  additional  63,000  require  legal  protection.^’ '^In 
supporting  these  persons  IRO  administers  the  i 
camps,  pays  for  a  portion  of  the  supplies  furnished 
by  the  occupation  forces,  and  provides  individual 
relief  in  those  areas  where  no  camps  exist.  In  giv¬ 
ing  legal  aid  IRO  represents  the  refugee  in  his  i 
dealing  with  the  government  where  he  needs  such 
assistance.  I 

Of  the  tasks  entrusted  to  the  IRO,  the  resettle-  ! 
ment  program  appears  to  hold  the  greatest  prom¬ 
ise  of  being  a  permanent  contribution  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  refugees  and  displaced  persons.  Since  * 
February  1947,  the  Intergovernmental  Committee 
on  Refugees  and  now  the  Preparatory  Commission 
for  the  IRO  have  negotiated  agreements  with  four¬ 
teen  countries  for  group  migration  of  agricultural 
and  industrial  workers  and  their  families  and  are 
cooperating  with  an  additional  four  nations.  In 
this  fashion  over  100,000  persons  were  moved  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  1947,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
another  100,000  will  be  resettled  by  the  summer 
of  1948.“*° 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere  Brazil  and  Ven¬ 
ezuela  lead  the  Latin  American  countries,  having 
taken  between  them  some  8,000  workers  and  their 
families.  Canada  has  a  program  for  approximately 
15,000  lumbermen  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
textile  workers,  but  since  it  will  not  admit  their 
families  the  residue  of  Europe’s  refugees  would  1 
appear  to  be  left  more  helpless  and  harder  to  re-  ‘ 
settle  than  before.  President  Truman  first  urged  ^ 
Congress  on  July  7,  1947,  to  pass  the  Stratton  Bill,  j 
which  would  permit  the  entrance  of  up  to  100,000  j 
refugees  per  year  for  four  years,  by  making  use  of  ' 
quotas  unused  in  wartime,  providing  they  could  j 
meet  the  other  immigration  requirements.  During 
1947,  however.  Congress  did  not  report  the  bill  out 
of  committee,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
President  repeated  this  request  in  his  message  to  . 
Congress  of  January  7,  1948,  it  is  an  open  question  j 
whether  the  measure  will  be  passed  if  and  when  ] 
it  is  considered  this  year.  However,  the  American 
continent  is  not  the  only  area  for  resettlement,  and 
certain  experts  believe  that  Western  Europe  may 
provide  more  of  an  immediate  solution  to  the  refu¬ 
gee  problem  than  the  projects  initiated  in  the  West-  | 

39.  PCIRO,  News  Bulletin,  December  8,  1947,  p.  i.  j 

40.  Ibid.,  October  3,  1947,  passim.  t 
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cm  Hemisphere.  Belgium  has  offered  to  take 
35,000  miners  and  their  families,  while  the  Nether¬ 
lands  has  agreed  to  receive  8,000  unskilled  and 
semiskilled  laborers  and  their  families.  France, 
without  signing  a  detailed  agreement,  has  indi¬ 
cated  it  would  accept  up  to  75,000  persons.  Britain’s 
program,  known  as  “Westward  Ho,”  calls  for  ap¬ 
proximately  80,000  workers  of  all  kinds,  although 
part  of  this  number  pertains  to  contract  workers 
who  will  return  to  the  continent  after  one  year 
of  service.  Elsewhere  in  the  British  Empire,  Aus¬ 
tralia  has  promised  to  take  12,000  persons  yearly, 
including  workers  and  their  families,  and  South 
Africa  has  expressed  interest  in  a  small  number  of 
skilled  artisans.^^ 

In  each  case  the  interested  country  chooses  the 
workers,  sees  that  its  immigration  regulations  are 
met,  and  is  responsible  for  the  resettlement  project. 
The  refugee  organization  facilitates  the  selection, 
aids  in  the  transportation,  and  makes  representa¬ 
tion  to  the  particular  country  if  the  immigrants 
are  mistreated  or  if  the  terms  of  the  agreement  are 
violated.  The  IRO,  however,  can  do  nothing  in 
the  way  of  resettlement  without  the  voluntary  co¬ 
operation  of  the  recipient  states.  It  is  for  that  rea¬ 
son  that  the  role  of  the  United  States,  as  a  nation 
which  is  capable  of  doing  so  much  to  solve  the 
problem,  is  of  utmost  importance.  If  this  country 
takes  the  lead  in  supporting  the  resettlement  pro¬ 
gram,  the  refugee  and  displaced  persons  problem, 
with  its  heavy  costs  and  political  complications, 
will  be  largely  resolved.  If  the  United  States  fails 
to  take  action,  the  IRO  may  have  to  struggle  with 
the  refugee  question  for  many  years  to  come. 

PROSPECTS  FOR  1948 

All  of  the  human  welfare  agencies,  including 
even  those  which  have  so  far  been  obliged  to  op¬ 
erate  through  preparatory  bodies,  have  undeniably 
made  progress  during  the  past  year.  Since  each  or¬ 
ganization  has  proceeded  in  its  own  way  and 
I  responded  to  its  own  particular  problems,  no  two 
j  agencies  have  had  identical  records  of  accomplish- 

;  41.  Ihid.,  January  8,  1948,  passim.  Variation  in  resettlement 

I  figures  given  in  this  source  and  elsewhere  arise  from  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  plans  announced  and  actual  immigration  taken 
place. 
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ment.  Nevertheless,  all  five  groups  are  bound  to¬ 
gether  by  the  fact  that  human  welfare  is  indi¬ 
visible  and  therefore  share  certain  similar  prob¬ 
lems.  None  of  them,  for  example,  have  been  able 
to  attain  universal  membership,  and  their  achieve¬ 
ment  must  necessarily  be  restricted  as  long  as  there 
exist  uninterested  or  hostile  nations  outside  their 
ranks.  Each  body,  moreover,  faces  financial  lim¬ 
itations  that  hinder  its  operations,  and  until  the 
present  system  of  voluntary  assessments  is  changed 
these  groups  will  chronically  be  short  of  funds. 
Each  agency  is  likewise  confronted  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  indefinite  nature  of  its  duties,  and  it 
must  not  only  pioneer  in  ways  of  organizing  its 
program,  but  also  resolve  the  inevitable  conflict  as 
to  which  projects  should  be  emphasized.  The  in¬ 
ability  of  these  organizations  to  work  directly  with 
the  peoples  of  the  world  is  still  another  obstacle  to 
the  achievement  of  greater  human  welfare,  and  as 
long  as  the  member  nations  retain  full  jurisdiction 
over  their  subjects  these  groups  cannot  be  expected 
to  perform  miracles. 

The  most  important  single  question  to  face  the 
Specialized  Agencies  during  the  coming  months, 
however,  will  be  raised  by  the  European  Recovery 
Program,  for  the  human  welfare  organizations  will 
undoubtedly  be  called  upon  to  define  their  rela¬ 
tionship  to  this  project.  Consideration  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  will  probably  intensify  the  political  conflict 
between  East  and  West  which  to  some  degree 
exists  in  almost  every  organization.  At  the  same 
time,  the  implementation  of  the  Marshall  plan  will 
present  an  opportunity  for  these  agencies  to  make 
an  important  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  and  their  technical  experts  and  sta¬ 
tistical  information  in  the  fields  of  nutrition,  health, 
education  and  refugees  might  be  utilized  to  great 
advantage.  However,  if  the  propaganda  of  the 
forces  opposing  recovery  persuades  the  members 
of  the  Specialized  Agencies  that  the  program  is  the 
tool  of  American  “imperialism,”  these  organizations 
will  be  powerless  to  aid  the  peoples  of  Europe. 
Only  if  the  agencies  are  convinced  that  this  plan  is 
first  of  all  an  attempt  to  rescue  Europe  from  chaos 
will  they  be  able  to  make  a  truly  valuable  contribu¬ 
tion  to  human  welfare. 
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International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund 

By  Fred  L.  Hadsel  and  Nancy  J.  Grube 


Despite  the  mounting  political  conflict  within 
the  UN,  there  is  general  agreement  that  the  con¬ 
troversy  between  East  and  West  should  not  impair 
aid  to  the  starving  children  of  the  war-devastated 
areas  of  the  world.  Recognizing  that  “the  hope 
of  the  world  rests  with  the  coming  generation,”* 
the  General  Assembly  unanimously  voted  on  De¬ 
cember  II,  1946  to  establish  the  International  Chil¬ 
drens  Emergency  Fund  (ICEF)  to  carry  on  the 
welfare  work  with  children  and  pregnant  and 
nursing  mothers  formerly  performed  by  UNRRA. 

The  nonpolitical  nature  of  the  Children’s  Fund 
was  underlined  by  the  provision  that  it  should  dis¬ 
tribute  food  “fairly  and  efficiently,  on  the  basis  of 
need,  without  discrimination  because  of  race,  creed, 
nationality  status,  or  political  belief.”  The  unan¬ 
imity  marking  the  creation  of  the  Fund  had  been 
reflected  in  the  composition  of  its  twenty-six-nation 
Executive  Board,  which  includes  not  only  Rus¬ 
sian  and  American  members  but  also  a  nonmem¬ 
ber  of  the  UN,  Switzerland.  The  ICEF  is  unusual, 
too,  in  that  it  is  a  UN  organization  and  not  a 
Specialized  Agency,  and  as  such  represents  the  only 
effort  of  the  UN  itself  to  take  direct  action  in  the 
field  of  human  welfare. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  MEALS 

Of  the  estimated  60,000,000  children  in  the  world 
who  have  been  left  hungry  as  a  result  of  the  war, 
the  Fund  has  so  far  arranged  to  provide  a  supple¬ 
mentary  daily  meal  to  approximately  4,500,000  in 
twelve  European  countries  and  China.^  Working 
through  charitable  centers,  day  nurseries  and 
neighborhood  kitchens,  the  ICEF  is  furnishing  a 
daily  ration  of  240  calories  of  milk,  fat  and  cocoa, 
and  50  to  60  calories  of  canned  meat,  fish,  and  cod 
liver  oil  at  a  cost  of  354  cents  per  meal.  Under  the 
direction  of  a  former  relief  specialist  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  Maurice  Pate,  the  Fund  has  sent, 
as  of  mid-January  1948,  approximately  40,000 
metric  tons  of  supplies  overseas.  Its  responsibility 
docs  not  end  at  this  point,  however,  for  the  Fund 
inspects  the  distribution  of  its  supplies  to  insure 
that  they  arc  utilized  to  the  best  advantage  and 
that  none  arc  diverted  from  their  original  purpose. 
Realizing  that  it  cannot  begin  to  satisfy  the  needs 
of  all  the  undernourished  children  of  the  world, 
the  ICEF  has  sought  advice  from  FAO  and  WHO 
on  how  to  use  its  resources,  and  hopes  to  receive 
aid  in  rehabilitating  children’s  institutions  dc- 

1.  UN  General  Assembly,  “Establishment  of  an  International 
Children's  Emergency  Fund,  Report  of  the  Third  Committee,” 
Doc.  A/230,  December  9,  1946. 

2.  ECOSOC,  “International  Children’s  Emergency  Fund.  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Executive  Board  to  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Social  Council,”  Doc.  E/590,  October  ii,  1947. 


stroyed  by  the  war  and  in  training  nurses  from 
these  two  Specialized  Agencies.  Moreover,  the  Fund 
emphasizes  that  the  major  responsibility  for  child 
health  must  inevitably  fall  upon  the  national  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  that  as  an  emergency  organization 
it  can  do  no  more  than  supplement  this  basic  effort. 

Throughout  1947  the  Fund  was  faced  with  a 
gigantic  task  of  building  up  its  organization,  sur¬ 
veying  the  world’s  needs,  making  allocations  of  its 
resources  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  purchas¬ 
ing  supplies  and  arranging  for  their  transportation 
overseas.  As  a  result  the  ICEF  was  unable  to  begin 
sizeable  operations  until  last  autumn,  and  only 
now  is  its  program  in  full  swing.  Staggering  as 
these  problems  were,  they  were  all  dwarfed  by 
the  supreme  difficulty  of  obtaining  essential  funds. 

To  perform  its  task  effectively,  the  ICEF  estimated 
that  it  would  require  approximately  $400  million. 
The  nations  which  voted  with  such  remarkable 
unanimity  to  establish  the  agency,  however,  did 
not  display  similar  willingness  to  provide  the  nec¬ 
essary  resources.  The  United  States  made  an  initial 
grant  of  $15  million,  with  the  proviso  that  this  sum 
would  be  increased  to  $40  million  at  the  ratio  of 
$57  to  each  $43  contributed  by  the  other  donor 
governments  combined.  So  far  the  governments  of 
Canada,  Australia,  France,  Czechoslovakia,  Switz¬ 
erland,  Uruguay,  and  the  Dominican  Republic 
have  pledged  assistance,  while  individuals  and 
nongovernmental  sources  are  to  be  solicited  dur¬ 
ing  February  by  the  UN  Appeal  for  Children 
(UNAC),*  The  total  sum  thus  far  available  is  only 
$39^  million  of  which  about  $11.65  million  repre¬ 
sents  a  grant  from  UNRRA.  Although  certain  ad¬ 
ditional  Latin  American  and  European  countries 
are  considering  making  contributions,  some  of 
which  may  be  in  medical  supplies,  oil,  and  dried 
fish,  there  appears  to  be  little  hope  that  the  fund 
of  the  agency  will  reach  the  desired  total. 

In  spite  of  universal  approval  for  its  objectives  I 
and  absence  of  political  controversy  from  its  opera-  | 
tions,  the  Fund  can  never  feed  more  than  a  small 
fraction  of  the  needy  children  of  the  world.  The 
long-range  solution  to  this  problem  lies  in  sufficient 
economic  recovery  of  the  war-devastated  areas  so 
that  the  government  and  charitable  bodies  of  each 
country  can  care  for  their  own  population.  To  the 
extent,  therefore,  that  American  economic  aid 
program  abroad  is  successful  in  stimulating  recov¬ 
ery,  the  United  States  will  be  contributing  to  the 
permanent  health  of  these  children. 

3.  Maurice  Pate,  “Sixty  Million  Hungry  Children,"  UN  Wee^- 
ly  Bulletin,  October  21,  1947,  pp.  528-30,  and  December  16, 
>947t  P-  799*  In  the  United  States  this  appeal  is  being  conducted 
by  twenty-six  charitable  organizations  operating  as  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Overseas  Aid  and  United  Nations  Appeal  for  Children. 


